60            FEDERALISM IN  CENTRAL AND  EASTERN  EUROPE
The critical remarks of the state governments on the draft Constitution which resulted from the first reading * accused it of being virtually unitary, not federalist. The state governments argued, from what they claimed was a federalist point of view, against the Federation possessing any competence in military matters, except in time of war and in nominating joint commanders for larger units made up of troops from different states, and against any provision for the future extension of federal powers. The only interesting point in the argument is that its authors, who were clearly confederalists, by calling themselves " federalists " recognised how popular federalism had become in Germany. The majority of the Assembly, in drafting the text for the second reading, answered this criticism by concessions* But such concessions were to find their limits where a weakening of the central power would thwart the very purpose of federation,2
The criticisms of the North German governments centred round the argument that any kind of immediate federal administration 3 would " contradict the monarchical constitutions and the political conditions of Germany as shaped by traditional state independence ". It would, indeed, unless the Federation were to be organised, as it was later by Bismarck, and a*s the Frankfurt Left already feared, as " an alliance of the united princes against the divided peoples ".* Riesser, speaking for the " Little German " Centre, used a similar argument5 to make constitutional monarchy acceptable to the moderate Left, as the only form of federal power to which the individual states, with their confessedly monarchical character, might submit. Indeed, this was an argument in favour of monarchical though not of constitutional, power; the semi-absolutist German princes were hardly more likely to subordinate themselves to a constitutional Emperor with a merely suspensive veto, and dependent upon a Parliament elected by manhood suffrage, as the Frankfurt Constitution provided,6 than to do so to an elected President,
1 Verhandlungen, pp. 5449 ff., for the joint declaration of the Prussian, both the Hessian, the Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Hanseatic, and most smaller North German governments, and pp. 5453 fF. for the remarks of the Saxon government, where the reproach that the Constitution was centralist, not federalist, is specially emphasised.
2 In the reasons given for the concessions made, on the second reading, to the government criticisms, Verhandlungen, pp. 5740-1.
8 i.e., the very thing most modern theoreticians regard as characterising a federation as distinct from a confederation !
4 See note 7 on page 56.
! Verhwdlwgen, p. 5906.   The argument generally played a very important part, t   This, and not the concrete formulations of the Constitution, was the decisive ' point    Certainly Mehring (op. ci*. (1906), Vol. II, pp. 155 rZ) was right in stating that tne Frankfurt Emperor would have possessed even more constitutional rights